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A SON AME. 


Amelette Ronsardelette, 
Mignonnelette, doucelette, 
Tres chere hostesse de mon corps, 


Tu descens l|a-bas foiblelette, 
Pasle, maigrelette, seulette ; 
Dans le froid Royaume des mors ; 


Toutesfois simple, sans remors, 
De meurtre, poison, ou rancune, 
Mesprisant faveurs et tresors, 


Tant enviez par la commune.— 

Passant, j’ay dit: suy ta fortune, 

Ne trouble mon repos: je dors. 
RONSARD. 
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VERSION 


ANIMULA VAGULA. 


O pusilla anima, o tui Catulli 
cara, blandula, delicata imago, 
meique hospita corporis parumper 
dilectissima, nunc inops, inermis, 
nunc tu pallidula et tenellula exul 
quaeris frigida regna mortuorum. 
at simplex tamen hinc abis et insons, 
at non conscia caedis ac ueneni, 
expers liuidulae malignitatis, 
quae uix unius assis aestimasti 
uolgo praemia cara, opes, honores. 
dixi: te tua sors uocat, uiatrix; 
ne pacem mihi rumpe dormienti. 
H. RACKHAM. 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 


IT is not an easy task to attempt 
raising a ‘ Virgilian question’ more than 
two thousand years after Virgil’s birth. 
Few poets have been read, studied and 
commented upon more abundantly than 
the author of the Bucolics, the Georgics, 
and the Aeneid. To numberless minds, 
often of the loftiest elevation (we will 
quote here one name only: that of 
Dante Alighieri), he has been the 
Master, the Initiator. Many a scholar 
has devoted himself to a lifelong study 
of his writings. It seems therefore 
likely that everything that possibly 
could be said about him and his work 
has already been said. 

And yet, strange as it may be, none 
of the millions of Maronian scholars 
scattered all down the last twenty cen- 
turies ever asked himself: ‘ Was Virgil 
sincere in his praise of Augustus and of 
the Eternal City? In other words, are 
we to consider as genuine and heart- 
felt his exaltation of the Trojan ances- 
tors of the Emperor and of the Roman 
people ?’ 

The terms of the present problem are 
simple and clear. We are not con- 
cerned with ambiguities of abstruse texts 
NO. CCCLVI. VOL. XLIX. 


THE PROBLEM OF VIRGIL. 


or other difficulties of a similar nature. 
Our question is: ‘Is there, beyond the 
face meaning of the Aeneid, a second 
and hostile meaning ?’ 

To such a question, and before any 
reply is given, the following counter- 
query will certainly be put to us: 
‘What grounds have you to suspect the 
sincerity of the author of the Aeneid, 
and to see in that poem nothing but 
a disguised pamphlet ?’ 

These grounds exist, and they are 
numerous. They may be grouped into 
two main categories. The first one 
comprises the arguments that can be 
drawn from the life of the poet and its 
vicissitudes. The other includes the 
arguments that are to be found in the 
very works of Virgil, and principally in 
the Aeneid. 

The face meaning of the Aeneid shows 
us a Virgil ablaze with Roman patriot- 
ism, and making use of all possible 
hyperbole to raise to the heavens the 
Queen-City and its great men, from its 
first ancestor Aeneas down to the reign- 
ing sovereign Augustus. 

It is only natural for us to start our 
enquiry by ascertaining whether Virgil 
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was himself a Roman.—No, he was not. 
He was not even a Latin. A native of 
Cisalpine Gaul, he very probably came 
from Celtic stock. At the time of his 
birth, in 70 B.c., only twenty years had 
elapsed since the great Italian upheaval 
known to history as the bellum sociale. 
Most of the peoples of the Peninsula 
had risen, in a supreme attempt to 
break the unbearable Roman yoke. 
They selected for their capital the town 
of the Paeligni, Corfinium, which they 
renamed with the significant name of 
Italica. The struggle that ensued was 
of a most desperate character. The 
might of Rome very nearly came to a 
violent end. Hostilities lasted about 
one year, and were marked by horrify- 
ing atrocities. The total number of the 
victims reached the enormous figure of 
300,000. Rome crushed the revolt not 
so much through the valour, discipline 
and military efficiency of its legions, as 
by means of the crafty arts of Sulla, 
who succeeded in breaking up the unity 
of the confederated Italians. Full rights 
of Roman citizenship were promised to 
those who willingly submitted. The 
others were disposed of by force. 

During all his boyhood and youth 
Virgil was in daily contact with veterans 
who had borne arms for Italy against 
Rome. The methods employed by the 
victors to disunite the Italians, as well 
as the cruelty they had displayed, no 
doubt constituted one of their principal 
topics of conversation, at least when no 
Roman ears were present. Can we 
believe that Virgil, who received such 
a training during those years when the 
soul, like soft wax, gets its strongest 
and most indelible impressions, after- 
wards developed feelings of ardent 
Roman patriotism ? 

The fearful experience of the Italian 
generation immediately preceding his 
was not his only motive for disliking 
the rule of his country’s oppressors. 
He had had a personal experience of 
what Roman dealings were. The Tri- 


umviri (one of whom was the future 
Augustus) had promised their soldiers 
a free distribution of the lands belong- 
ing to the Italian cities that had shared 
the Republican cause. When the day for 
fulfilling the promise arrived, the Cre- 
monese territory was confiscated, and 


triumviral veterans were settled thereon ; 
but it proved insufficient to satisfy all 
the ex-soldiers to whom the district of 
Cremona had been allotted. The mili- 
tary authorities found no better solution 
to the difficulty than appropriating part 
of the neighbouring territory of Mantua, 
in spite of the fact that that town had 
remained friendly to the Triumviri. 

This was one more instance of the 
ruthless manner in which Rome dealt 
with its subjects, even when they kept 
perfectly loyal. Virgil was not only a 
witness, but a victim, of the Mantuan 
disaster. The small holding, his father’s 
property, where he was born and had 
grown up was situated in that portion 
of the territory of Mantua that was 
arbitrarily wrested from its legitimate 
owners. At that time the old man was 
confined to bed through age and illness. 
Virgil hoped, but in vain, to succeed 
in saving from confiscation the modest 
paternalestate. Heeven went to Rome, 
to plead his cause with Octavius in 
person, for which purpose his friends 
and admirers had given him letters of 
introduction. He received positive pro- 
mises, but they were not kept. He 
then knew misery and anguish, not so 
much for himself as for those he 
cherished, and particularly his old 
parent. On one occasion he even had 
to fly for his life, closely followed by an 
enraged veteran who, sword in hand, 
tried to reach and slay him. He hada 
very narrow escape by throwing him- 
self into the Mincio, which he crossed 
swimming. And here we may again 
ask ourselves: Could experiences such as 
these have maintained in his soul the 
flame of devotion to Rome and to its 
imperial lord? 

It is true that, some time afterwards, 
the poet’s protectors obtained for him, 
from the government, a special grant 
to make good the loss he had sustained. 
Let us, however, note here that that 
grant was made to him, and not to his 
father, the owner of the confiscated 
property. Why? May it not have 
been, perhaps, because, in the mean- 
time, the old man had succumbed to 
the emotions and the hardships of his 
expulsion and of his wandering from 
one sick-bed to another, which proved 
to be more than his exhausted fibre 
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couldendure? Ifso, what an additional 
motive for Virgil never to pardon those 
who had troubled the peace of his 
father’s last days and hastened his end ! 
Can we, moreover, admit that a man 
gifted with such treasures of delicate 
feeling as our poet was remained satis- 
fied with his own lot as soon as he 
entered into possession of the grant, and 
became callously indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of his fellow-countrymen on the 
banks of the Mincio, people with whom, 
since childhood, he had been in daily 
and intimate contact ? 

The case of his friend Gallus con- 
stituted a further motive for not only 
disliking, but actually loathing, Rome 
and its despot. Gallus was born, the 
same year as Virgil, in Transalpine 
Gaul. He was highly gifted as a poet, 
and a close friendship soon united the 
two young men. In his sixth Eclogue 
Virgil introduces Gallus, and imagines 
that, in appreciation of his talent, Linus 
solemnly offers him a pipe which had 
belonged to Hesiod himself. The tenth 
Eclogue is addressed to his dear Gallus, 
meo Gallo, whom he consoles for loving 
the beautiful but cruel Lycoris, who 
does not reciprocate his devotion. 

Gallus entered the service of the 
State. The first steps of his career 
were brilliant. The road to the highest 
honours seemed open to him, when he 
fell under the displeasure of Augustus, 
who, from that time, started persecuting 
him, till at last the unfortunate young 
man, in an access of despair, himself 
put an end to his life. 

Let us once more ask ourselves: 
Could Virgil feel any sort of respect 
and affection for the autocrat who had 
caused his best friend to commit 
suicide ? 

The hatred of Augustus for Gallus 
was not appeased by the latter’s death. 
It followed him even beyond the grave. 
Servius informs us that, in its original 
form, the second half of the fourth book 
of the Georgics consisted in a long 
praise of Gallus. The Emperor com- 
manded Virgil to remove from his 
poem all that portion, and to replace 
it with something else. Here are the 


very words of the ancient commentator : 
autem (Gallus) amicus Vergiliu, 
adeo ut quartus Georgicorum, a medio 


usque ad finem, eius laudes teneret; quas 
postea, tubente Augusto, in Aristaet fabu- 
lam commutavit. Our poet had no other 
alternative but to submit. With his 
heart bleeding for the tragic and un- 
timely death of his best friend, he also 
experienced the bitterness of destroy- 
ing, under compulsion, that tribute of 
loving memory to the dear one who 
was no more! He replaced it with the 
clumsy fable of Aristaeus. 

Is it worth while enquiring again 
what sort of repercussion such facts 
could have on Virgil’s loyalty to 
Augustus? 

We know, from Virgil’s ancient 
biographers, that he had a strong dis- 
like for staying in Rome, and that he 
was never so happy as when he could 
go and bury himself in his Neapolitan 
or Sicilian retreats. Why so, if not in 
order to put a good distance between 
himself and the abhorred tyrant? He 
felt uneasy in the company of Augustus. 
Apart from any other reason of aversion 
towards him, he also apprehended re- 
ceiving offers or proposals of which his 
conscience could not approve. There 
exists on record a circumstance which 
corroborates this view. One day 
Augustus tried to induce him to ac- 
cept, as a gift, the spoils of one of his 
victims, a proscript. We may imagine 
that Virgil succeeded in mastering, in 
the presence of the despot, the ex- 
pression of his disgust; but, as Sue- 
tonius-Donatus puts it, he felt unable 
to accept: non sustinuit accipere. 

We are certainly right when we 
assign his moral unyieldingness to his 
innate honesty; but this explanation, 
though correct, is but part of the truth. 
Another reason why he had to remain 
adamant in his attitude was his intense 
Italian patriotism. His countrymen 
had shed their best blood to obtain full 
political franchise and equality with 
the Romans; and lo! the victorious 
autocrat, by concentrating all the 
powers in his hands, frustrated Italy 
of those rights for which its children 
had so valiantly fought. 

A third reason for resisting the policy 
of the Emperor was his philosophical 
opinions. One of his first teachers had 
been Siro, who initiated him to the 
doctrines of the Epicurean, i.e. the 
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Rationalist school. According to those 
doctrines, the gods do not exist. All 
events, physical and human alike, are 
the effects of natural laws. The re- 
ligious beliefs then current were nothing 
but crude relics of the first attempts 
made by the human mind, in times of 
the grossest ignorance, to explain the 
phenomena that are apprehended by 
our senses. Religion engendered bigo- 
ty, benightedness, and the exploitation 
of the ignorant by the shrewd and the 
strong. It was the cause of endless 
agony, and not infrequently of appal- 
ling crimes. The poet Lucretius de- 
veloped at length the theories of that 
school in a splendid, though at times 
somewhat crude, poem entitled De 
Rerum Natura. He particularly dwelt 
on the many evils that have their prime 
origin in religion. Virgil, who was 
conversant with the works of Lucretius, 
fully shared his views. He therefore 
could not sincerely sing and exalt the 
stupid, immoral, and very often revolt- 
ing fables about gods, goddesses, and 
their human offspring, which constitute 
the very material with which his Aeneid 
is built up. 

A further reason, which served to 
corroborate the reasons he derived from 
his philosophical beliefs, was founded 
in his political and social convictions, 
which, expressed in modern language, 
might be defined as ‘liberal.’ His 
ideal of society was a human common- 
wealth, based on freedom and brother- 
hood, among the various sections of 
mankind called nations. Similarly, the 
individuals were to live in perfect 
equality and harmony in the midst of 
the community in which each of them 
was placed by birth. He was quite 
opposed to any form of irresponsible, 
and especially hereditary, rule. 

For a keen intelligence like his it 
was child’s play to realize the aim of 
Augustus when he displayed such a 
great zeal for the restoration of the 
prestige of religion. He aimed at 
making it a first-class instrument of 
domination. When a believer is con- 
vinced that his ruler’s power is backed 
by Heaven, he does not revolt. Had 


Virgil agreed to further the views of 
Augustus in the matter, he would have 
betrayed his own conscience, Italy and 
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the world, by helping the autocrat to 
strengthen his hold upon the people. 

At this stage someone may object: 
‘Since Virgil had so many reasons to 
feel hostile to Imperial rule, and to 
oppose the final triumph of tyranny, 
why did he write his Aenezd at all ?’ 

The reply is: Because he could not 
refuse! The choice of the subject of 
that poem was not his. He was com- 
manded, by the all-powerful Augustus, 
to place his exceptional gifts at the 
service of the Imperial cause by de- 
veloping, in a great epic work, on the 
model of the Iliad and of the Odyssey, 
the thesis that Providence had decreed, 
from the remotest antiquity, that only 
when the house of the Julii had taken 
in hand the reins of supreme power 
would mankind know lasting peace, 
prosperity and happiness. 

Under Augustus a rigid censorship 
reigned over all literary productions. 
Authors were not always free to select 
their own subjects. The government 
sometimes exerted influence on their 
choice, and imposed official themes. 
Horace, who was approached in this 
sense, probably by Maecenas, only 
succeeded in being relieved of the task 
by pleading incapacity. In one of his 
Odes, addressed to Agrippa, he jokingly 
confesses his unfitness for epic subjects, 
like the victories of Caesar, adding 
that his talent did not help him beyond 
singing the praises of the bright eyes 
of his Licymnia. 

Virgil, too, tried to avoid embarking 
upon such a subject when he was re- 
quested to celebrate the Emperor’s 
deeds in a great epic poem that was 
to be called the Augusteid. His position 
became much more delicate when, being 
approached a second time, he was com- 
missioned to sing the Trojan ancestors 
of Augustus and of the Romans, from 
their departure from the Phrygian 
coast to their victorious settlement in 
Italy. The consequences of a fresh 
refusal might have been disagreeable. 
The example of Ovid was there to tell 
how dear it cost to displease the Master. 
He therefore accepted, also because, 
may be, he saw, in a glimpse of genius, 
what a splendid occasion was offered 
him to serve the interests of the Italian 
cause and to vindicate Liberty, while 
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feigning scrupulously to comply with 
the order he had been given. 

Let nobody say that such a manner 
of accomplishing a given task is an 
abuse of confidence or a betrayal. This 
would be true, had Virgil been free to 
accept or to refuse the Imperial re- 
quest. But this was not the case, as 
we saw. When a tyrant’ commits a 
weapon to a smith, with the intention 
of using it against innocent helpless 
people, that smith will incur no blame 
if he purposely manufactures an arm 
that cannot attain the murderous aim 
for which it was ordered. Such was 
the solution Virgil gave to his own 
case of conscience. To brutal force 
he opposed craft. He had no other 
means of asserting his principles and 
avenging the crushed liberty of his 
country. 

He very probably cherished the hope 
that the new social structure created 
by Augustus would be of short dura- 
tion, and at all events would not 
survive him. And then (let us not 
smile at the candid illusions of poets) 
his Aeneid would help in preventing 
the return of a new tide of tyranny. 
Alas! events frustrated his expecta- 
tions. The clouds of spiritual slavery, 
of which he witnessed the gathering, 
were to continue long hanging over the 
world. ... 

During the whole duration of the 
Roman Empire it was not possible to 
interpret the Aeneid except in the 
official, orthodox manner, consisting in 
the exegesis of its face meaning. Thus 
was the tradition established, to which 
the accumulation of the centuries that 
came and passed away added a char- 
acter of seemingly sacred and un- 
touched sanctity. We read, however, 
in the life of Caligula by Suetonius 
that that Emperor thought at a time of 
destroying all the existing copies of the 
Aeneid, ‘because, he explained, its 
author had no talent, and even less 
learning.’ Did the monster perhaps, 


in a moment of lucidity, catch a 
glimpse of the real ‘learning’ of 
Virgil ? 

One of the methods employed by our 
poet for camouflaging his attacks was 
to hide himself behind the imitation of 
Greek poets. Let us quote an example. 


Aeneas is on the deck of his ship, when 
the big storm, described at the begin- 
ning of the poem, suddenly breaks out. 
The limbs of the ‘hero’ grow limp and 
ice-cold, and he gives vent to his dis- 
couragement in the following tearful 
words : ‘Oh! thrice, four times happy, 
are those whose fate it was to fall, in 
their parents’ presence, under the still 
standing walls of Troy. Oh, Diomedes! 
thou the strongest of all Greeks! why 
did I not breathe my last, in the fields 
of Ilium, struck by thy right arm?.. .’ 

A too stringent critic might have 
objected to Virgil: ‘Do you realize, 
Maro, the enormity you commit here, 
by attributing to our national hero, to 
the ancestor of our Prince, such un- 
manly conduct? What? Your Aeneas 
weeps and utters wailings, unworthy 
even of a female, instead of thinking of 
the safety of the people committed to 
his care? What? He moansand cries 
instead of giving the necessary orders 
for placing the fleet ina state to face 
the gale? You thus make him respon- 
sible for the loss, with all hands, of the 
ship of Orontes, as well as for the 
damage sustained by the Trojan fleet!’ 
Virgil would have had no other justifica- 
tion to give but this: ‘You ask too 
much of a poet. I confine myself to 
the imitation of Homer. Please refer 
to the Odyssey, book V, verses 297 
to 312.’ 

Whether such an excuse would have 
satisfied his critic is another question. 
And precisely in order to avoid taking 
risks, Virgil chose the simplest and 
most radical of all possible solutions: 
he did not publish his poem, under the 
pretext that it was unfinished (we find, 
in the Aeneid, fifty-eight incomplete 
verses) and that many portions of it 
still required remoulding. 

The Emperor and his family, it is 
true, sometimes required him to recite 
them passages from his works. We 
may, however, take it as probable that 
the poet selected his passages, and 
took good care, while reading, not to 
betray his inmost feelings. His almost 
constant absence from Rome, coupled 
with the length of the Aeneid and the 
limited time his Imperial hearers could 
devote to him, make it unlikely that he 
ever read it to them from end to end. 
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Another indication, which comes in 
corroboration of this opinion, is that 
Virgil never kept more than one copy 
of his poem, and this he always carried 
with him. Only during his last illness, 
probably at a time when he was lying 
unconscious, was the manuscript re- 
moved from him. He then prayed and 
entreated the friends who attended 
him to give it him back, as he wished 
to throw it in the flames. Had another 
copy been available, the cruelty of 
refusing to comply with the request of 
a dying man might have been avoided. 

And here we may well ask ourselves, 
why did the poet so earnestly desire to 
destroy the work that had cost him so 
many years of labour and was to secure 
him endless glory? Some believe that 
he was raving at the time. Others 
opine that his decision was due to 
excessive artistic scrupulousness: as 
he was not given the necessary time to 
bring his poem to that degree of per- 
fection he had dreamt of, he had better 
destroy it, rather than allow it to fall in 
its present state into the hands of the 
public. 

We suggest a third explanation. It 
seems to us that remorse was then 
working on him. As long as he en- 
joyed health, and the entire possession 
of his mental faculties, he remained 
faithful to the philosophic and political 
ideals of his youth. But when he 
found himself lying on his deathbed, 
those scruples of conscience to which 
he had, till then, turned a deaf ear 
may have begun to grow in importance. 
Personal considerations, too, probably 
concurred in bringing about the change. 
His biographers report that Augustus 
found him, already sick, at Athens, and 
that he took him back to Italy on 
board his own ship. Presumably, in 
view of the gravity of his state, the 
Emperor showed him much kindness 
during the voyage from Piraeus to 
Brundusium (where he died soon after 
having been taken ashore). The tender- 
ness generated in his debilitated mind 
by such attentions may have suddenly 
revolutionized his inner dispositions 
towards the autocrat. Be this as it 


may, there is grim irony in the fact 
that the most virulent libel ever written 
against Rome and its rule should have 


been saved from destruction, and pre- 
served to posterity, through the inter- 
ference of a Roman Emperor, who 
ordered that the last will of its author, 
asking for its annihilation, should be 
disregarded ! 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
technique employed by Virgil in order 
to achieve the almost incredible feat of 
attacking Roman institutions, and of 
reviling the persons connected with the 
origin of the Eternal City, while pur- 
porting, all the time, superlatively to 
praise them. 

To start with, let us analyse the way 
he expressed his democratic principles, 
in opposition to the centralizing and 
autocratic policy of the Emperor. 

One of the fundamental beliefs of 
Virgil was that society must be guided 
by a recognized chief, or ruler; but 
that that ruler must remain in office 
only so long as he is efficient. Other- 
wise, the institution of government 
becomes an evil, and can bring about 
irretrievable disasters. It is obvious 
that such a conception of authority is 
eminently democratic. 

The principal kings whom we meet 
in the Aeneid are three: Priam, Latinus, 
and Evander. By a most extraordinary 
circumstance (we call it extraordinary, 
if we have to consider it as fortuitous) 
all these monarchs are old men, who 
have reached the stage of softening of 
the brain. 

Priam commands at Troy. The 
Greeks, who were unable, during a 
siege that lasted ten years, to take the 
town by force, now attempt to capture 
it by a stratagem. They pretend to 
depart, leaving behind them an enorm- 
ous horse-shaped wooden structure full 
of their best warriors. Some Trojans 
propose to carry it inside the town; 
but those whose judgment is better 
(quorum melior sententia menti) oppose 
the motion. Meanwhile, a Greek 
prisoner named Sinon is brought be- 
fore the King. Priam is foolish enough 
to ask for the advice of Sinon about 
the enigmatic horse, and to believe the 
story the cunning Greek relates to him; 
and, alas, as he is in sole command, 
the warnings of the wise people are 
disregarded, and the war-machine of 
the enemy is carried into the town. 
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Thus did it come about that the Greeks 
seized Troy and slew or enslaved all 
its inhabitants. Such a fate would 
have been avoided, had not its ruler 
been a decrepit man, afflicted with 
senile imbecility, and yet retaining the 
supreme power. 

The second king with whom we 
make acquaintance is Latinus, who, 
like Priam, is well advanced in years, 
iam senior. He is a staunch believer in 
dreams, and the plaything of sooth- 
sayers. As he has no male offspring, 
the future husband of his only daughter, 
Lavinia, will necessarily be his suc- 
cessor. Though the princess is already 
formally engaged to Turnus, her settle- 
ment in life still preoccupies him, so 
that he goes to consult the god Faunus, 
his father, upon the grave question. 
Once in the temple, he slays one hun- 
dred sheep, stretches himself on their 
fleeces, and falls asleep. The God then 
appears to him, and warns him not to 
marry Lavinia to a man born in Italy. 
Some time after that memorable vision, 
Aeneas lands on the Latin coast, and 
sends an embassy to Latinus to ask for 
his permission to settle in his territory. 
Whilst the chief of the delegation 
delivers his message, the king is the 

rey of the greatest perplexity, because 

e remembers what he heard while he 
was sleeping in the temple of Faunus. 
At last, after a short invocation of the 
Immortals, he exclaims: ‘ What thou 
askest of me, O man of Troy, I give 
unto thee!’ He does not fora moment 
stop to think that it is a very grave 
thing indeed permanently to admit 
within his boundaries an entire foreign 
nation, together with its king. Scores 
of problems will arise, in which the 
interests of the new-comers will clash 
with the existing rights of the auto- 
chthonous population. He asks for no 
guarantee of any sort. He only thinks 
of what he heard in his dream, and tells 
it immediately to the envoys of Aeneas, 
offering to the latter the hand of his 
daughter ! 

Let us proceed with the narrative. 
The Trojans have killed a number of 
Latin peasants. The entire nation 
cries for revenge. Alone, Latinus re- 


mains insensible, though the bodies of 
the victims have been brought and 


placed before his eyes. The marriage 
of his daughter has more weight, for 
him, than the very lives of his people. 
He insists on imposing upon the Latins 
the shame of saluting, in the murderer 
of their brothers, their future sovereign ! 
Could the wildest republican imagine 
an episode that more vividly depicts the 
evils of supreme power when held by 
irresponsible hands ? 

The third king whom Virgil presents 
for our consideration is Evander. This 
monarch, too, is a tottering old man, 
obsitus aevo. Aeneas, who personally 
went to meet him, requests of him mili- 
tary aid against the Latins. While he 
is speaking, Evander gazes at him, from 
head to foot, with senile tenderness. 
Then he replies. His speech is, of 
course, a model of royal logic. He 
begins by telling how he knew Anchises 
many, many years ago, when he was in 
the prime of his youth, and he expresses 
admiration at the striking resemblance 
of Aeneas to his late father. After that 
he enumerates the gifts he then received 
from Anchises, which now are in the 
possession of his son Pallas. And... 
that is all! Ergo, for reasons of such 
weight, he will wage war with the 
Latins, and throw his people into an 
unnecessary struggle that will cost God 
knows what a toll of blood! 

With regard to his anti-religious feel- 
ings, Virgil managed to express them 
through several methods, the principal 
of which are: 

(1) By deriding the belief in divina- 
tion. Such an attitude is quite reason- 
able in an atheist; but when a man 
admits the existence of the Gods, and 
their intervention in human affairs, why 
should he laugh at the proposition 
that they sometimes help their faithful 
by sending them premonitions, or in 
some other way warning them against 
the perils with which they are menaced ? 

(2) By coupling all sorts of offensive 
adjectives or epithets with the names 
of the Immortals. Some of the adjec- 
tives which he most frequently makes 
use of are saevus, ferus, foedus, immitis, 
employed in both genders. 

(3) By disentangling his own respon- 
sibility, when he relates some absurdity 
sillier than usual, by some discreet 
phrase such as ‘so it is reported’ (ut 
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ferunt), or ‘according to the beliefs of 
old times’ (prisca fides), or ‘if it is 
worth believing ’ (st credere dignum est). 

(4) By passionately exalting the 
— of Mezentius, the dethroned king 
of the Etruscans, whom antiquity held 
as a monster of impiety towards the 
Gods. Many heinous offences are attri- 
buted to him; but Virgil does not vouch 
for their accuracy. When he reports 
them, he takes good care to place them 
on the lips of the old dotard Evander. 
But when he sends this unbeliever upon 
the battlefield, he depicts him as the 
bravest and most knightly of heroes. 
Alone, he faces a full army, that of his 
revolted subjects, and forces them to 
remain at a respectful distance from 
his person. When one of his opponents 
abandons the fight and runs for his life, 
he disdains hitting him in the back 
while he is flying. He throws himself 
after him, overtakes him, compels him 
again to make use of his arms, and only 
then, in a regular fight, wins the con- 
test. Now, if we compare this mag- 
nanimous behaviour with the way the 
Trojans are accustomed to get rid of 
their enemies, the contrast appears in 
all its vividness. The freethinker Virgil 
enthusiastically exalts Mezentius, who, 
like himself, had shaken off the yoke 
of superstition. 

(5) By placing the Olympian Gods 
and Goddesses in a most infamous, dis- 
graceful, or else ridiculous light. 

Jupiter is a puppet, who suffers the 
other Immortals, his inferiors, to flout 
him. His prestige is nil. He has no 
sense of dignity or of propriety. He 
quite frankly admits, when asked about 
things that are beyond his reach, that 
his power does not extend so far, and 
that Fate has the upper hand, even over 
him, the Almighty. It really is fine en- 
joyment to follow the inimitable subtlety, 
full of discreet but biting humour, with 
which the rationalist Virgil places his 
own philosophical principles on the very 
lips of Him who reigneth on Olympus. 

Jupiter is full of shortcomings. He 
is mean, changeable, and unreliable. 
He will not hesitate to betray a cause 
which, until a little while ago, had his 
support. Even perjury, after he has 
taken the most solemn and tremendous 
oath an Immortal can utter, does not in 


the least frighten him. He commits 
himself, taking as witness the Styx and 
its waters, to keeping the strictest 
neutrality between Aeneas and Turnus. 
This does not prevent him from re- 
peatedly breaking his oath, until at last 
he despatches to earth a Fury, with 
orders to stupefy Turnus, while he is 
fighting his supreme duel with Aeneas, 
so that the latter may achieve a safe 
and certain victory. In a _ similar 
manner, Jupiter already had changed 
his mind after Juno had succeeded in 
obtaining his consent to the marriage of 
Dido to Aeneas. Because a Moorish 
king, full of resentment at the success 
of Aeneas where he himself had failed, 
arrogantly threatened to suppress the 
cult of Jupiter if the wrong he believed 
he suffered were not redressed, Mercury 
is despatched to Aeneas, to command 
him to leave without delay the soil of 
Africa. 

Venus, too, the mother of Aeneas, is 
a perfectly infamous character. In the 
first book of the Aeneid we find her 
plotting against the very woman who 
so warmly and so cordially granted 
hospitality to her son, and _ placed 
her riches at his disposal, in order 
to repair his shattered fleet. Her 
plan consists in despatching to Carthage 
her other son, Cupid, with the mission 
of treacherously instilling his venom in 
the heart of poor unsuspecting Dido, so 
as to make her the sure prey of Aeneas. 
All through the poem she is depicted 
as utterly indifferent to the many and 
frightful consequences of her crimes, 
provided the aims she has in view are 
attained. The conversation, reported 
in the fourth book, between Venus and 
Juno is particularly edifying. Jove’s 
wife proposes to have the two lovers 
married. Venus fully approves of the 
idea, and encourages her to put the 
scheme into execution. Then, as soon 
as her interlocutrix has turned away, 
she starts laughing heartily at the idea 
that she has so completely succeeded 
in outwitting her. Falsehood, deceit, 


treason, anythinz is good in her eyes, 
provided she succeeds in furthering the 
interests of her beloved son Aeneas. 
Never does Virgil produce her without 
depicting at least some aspect of her 
perfidious nature. 
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uno is the heavenly patroness of 
Dido and of Turnus. Needless to say, 
such a patronage will prove quite useless 
to prevent these two victims of divine 
malice from meeting their fate. We 
might have expected Virgil to make an 
exception in favour of this goddess, who 
supports the defenders of Italian inde- 
pendence. But he does not, precisely 
because she is a goddess. For this 
reason he can feel towards her nothing 
but boundless contempt. Her char- 
acter, though different from that of 
Venus, is profoundly despicable. She 
is first shown to us whilst going, in a 
frenzy of rage, towards her subordinate 
Aeolus, to request him (even with some 
alluring arguments, more specifically 
becoming to a go-between) to drown all 
the Trojans who are now travelling on 
the sea. Later on she is depicted 
descending into Hades to meet Allecto, 
the chief of the Furies, in order to 
induce her to go to Latium, undo the 
peace that reigns there, and inflame 
with warlike spirit the souls of the 
people, so that streams of Trojan and 
Rutulian blood may become the dowry 
of Lavinia. 

Dido always nourished a special 
devotion to her; but Juno never does 
anything to help her to avoid the great 
dangers that threaten her. In vain did 
the poor woman so often kneel before 
her altars and load them with presents. 
As long as Juno could do something for 
her, she stood aloof. When at last the 
unfortunate stabs herself to the heart 
and all is over, then only does the 
goddess feel compassion for her suffer- 
ings. And how shall that compassion 
manifest itself? By the despatch of 
Iris, who will hasten the effect of the 
fatal sword. 

Turnus, too, the gallant hero of 
Italian independence, is under Juno’s 
particular care. What does she do for 
him? Though knowing that in the end 
Aeneas will prevail, she incites him, 
even with supernatural messages and 
visions, to throw himself into the 
struggle. When, at last, he is on the 


of succumbing, she prays Jupiter 
or the Latins, that they may be per- 
mitted to retain their name, their 
language, and even . 
shape of dress! 


. . their peculiar 
But not a word comes 


out of her mouth, in that instant, in 
favour of Turnus; no supreme attempt 
is made to save his life! 

As we can see, the ugly side of the 
picture is heavily loaded; and what is 
recorded in these rapid pages is but a 
small portion of all the Aeneid contains 
against the Olympian Gods. Are these 
shadows in the picture counterbalanced 
by bright lights, by noble traits attri- 
buted to the same beings? No! 
Nothing is to be found there of a nature 
to mitigate the sense of horror the 
Immortals raise in us. 

Aeneas, the son of a goddess, pos- 
sesses all the characteristics of malicious- 
ness and immorality that seem to be 
proper to divinity. For the reader who 
does not permit himself to be dazzled 
by the refulgence of Virgil’s fascinating 
poetry, but goes to the substance of 
facts, the behaviour of Aeneas during 
the last night of Troy is simply dis- 
graceful. Instead of watching, as was 
his duty, he quietly goes to sleep. 
Hector then appears, and commands 
him to run away, carrying with him the 
Penates of Troy, as the town is irre- 
trievably lost. He does not comply 
with the order, but starts roaming aim- 
lessly in the streets, dragging after him 
the young men he meets, after he has 
inflamed them by declaring himself 
ready to resort to the most extreme 
decisions. One of his subordinates, the 
feeble-minded Coroebus, proposes that 
the party should abandon their own 
dresses and don those of a company of 
Greeks whom they have just slain. 
Captain Aeneas does not oppose, as he 
ought, this insensate as well as immoral 
idea, but himself follows the suggestion 
of Coroebus. It is not long before the 
inevitable consequence of so foolish an 
action happens. All the party, with the 
exception of the sole survivor Aeneas, 
are slaughtered in the vicinity of the 
temple of Minerva. Aeneas swears, it 
is true, that he did all his duty, but he 
fails to explain how, alone, he escaped 
the fate of his companions. He only 
informs us that he came out of that hell 
in the company .. . of a cripple and 
of an old man! He then reaches the 
royal palace, and witnesses the murder 
of his old king without even raising a 
finger to succour him. He, the kins- 
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man, the subject and the soldier, re- 
mains awestruck and speechless at such 
a sight: Obstupui! After he has per- 
mitted his sovereign to be slain in his 
presence, without intervening, he by 
chance meets Helen in her hiding-place, 
and his heart becomes ablaze with 
indignation. He advances on her, ready 
to strike, when his mother appears and 
restrains his uplifted arm. He then 
goes to his own residence, takes his 
father upon his shoulders, gives his 
right hand to his young son, and... 
commands his wife Creusa to follow 
him (in such a night of arson and of 
slaughter!) from behind (retro) and at a 
distance (Jonge) during their flight 
rom Troy. Asa result of such an ar- 
rangement, Creusa is lost ! 

What shall we say of the conduct of 
Aeneas towards poor loving Dido? The 
whole story is so well known that we 
need not stress this episode. 

The hatred of Virgil towards the 
prime ancestor of the despot of the day 
is so intense that it is practically im- 
possible to find a passage, where Aeneas 
appears, that does not in some way indict 
him with dastardly, criminal, or stupid 
actions. Let usselect, in the practically 
inexhaustible abundance of the material 
at hand, some few examples. At last 
the Trojans tread the soil of Italy. 
Aeneas is informed that the country 
where they have landed is under the 
rule of King Latinus. He at once com- 
— an embassy of one hundred mem- 

rs, and despatches it to the king to 
ask for permission to settle in his do- 
minions. Immediately after the de- 
parture of the embassy, he selects a 
suitable spot on the bank of the river, 
and starts tracing with a plough the 
circuit of a town, which he surrounds 
with fortified walls. In other words, 
before awaiting the reply of the king, 
he seizes part of his territory, and ac- 
complishes thereon acts of sovereignty. 
This is the first move of Aeneas on 
Italian soil: it is characteristic of his 
hypocritical and false nature. 

The relation of the first bloody en- 
counter between Trojans and Latins is 
also very edifying. A Latin girl named 
Silvia owned a tame stag, which was a 
favourite with all the inhabitants of the 
region. She used to wash and comb it, 


and even to attach wreaths of flowers 
toitshorns. Though the animal bore so 
evident a sign of domesticity, Ascanius, 
the son of Aeneas, mortally wounded it 
while hunting. The peasants, furious 
at the cruel action, which they con- 
sidered as meant to provoke them, 
rushed to give its author the lesson 
he deserved. Thereupon Aeneas im- 
mediately draws out his whole army in 
full military equipment, and the Tro- 
jans begin darting from a distance on 
the angry but practically unarmed 
peasants, killing quite a number of 
them. They even murder a rich and 
excellent man named Galaesus while 
he is endeavouring to calm down the 
combatants and prevent bloodshed. 
The narrative does not say that any 
Trojan was killed, or even wounded, 
in that affair ! 

In the last book of the poem the final 
duel between the two captains concludes 
the long story. The Rutulian Turnus 
had, by mistake, seized a sword that was 
not his. It breaks into many pieces when 
it strikes on the arms of Aeneas, which 
are of divine manufacture. Any hon- 
ourable fighter, in such a circumstance, 
would at once have touched the ground 
with the point of his sword and sus- 
pended the fight till his opponent could 
resume it in a condition of equality. 
But Aeneas does not feel so. He op- 

oses the prayer of Turnus, who asks 
bis friends to rush and bring him his 
sword, threatening to kill everybody, 
and to destroy the town of .Latinus, if 
anyone dares to comply with the re- 
quest of Turnus. He prefers slaying a 
disarmed man rather than overcoming 
an enemy in a regular fight ! 

As we have already pointed out, the 
foregoing are but a few instances of the 
many despicable actions attributed to 
the central figure of the Aeneid. We 
must ask our readers to consider whether 
it is conceivable that such an accumula- 
tion of disgraceful deeds can be taken 
for a genuine panegyric of their author. 
But the magician Virgil threw over all 
this the mantle of his marvellous poetry, 
the gems of his verse; and such was 
the universal amazement at the dazzling 
sight that nobody thought of piercing 
the mantle and reaching the reality that 
stood beneath. 


. 
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The worthy son of Aeneas is not de- 
picted with more sympathetic colours 
than his father. We will confine our- 
selves to quoting one instance only, 
where he is the hero of the action. 
During the siege of the new Troy a 
Latin prince, called Numanus, advances 
in front of the first line of the besiegers, 
and starts provoking the Trojans by 
cruelly reproaching them for their 
cowardice. This is a challenge. Nu- 
manus expects that some Trojan will 
jump down and reply: ‘You lie! And 
I can prove it to you with my sword!’ 
He does not know, alas, that Phrygian 
reactions are different from those of 
Western people. Ascanius is at a good 
distance from Numanus, and views him 
sideways. Whilst the Latin prince is 
speaking, he first slowly bends his bow 
until its extremities touch. Then, after 
having taken an accurate aim, he in- 
vokes Jupiter and discharges the weapon. 
The arrow flies whistling, and pierces 
both the temples of the orator. This 
is the way Trojans reply to a challenge 
for a hand-to-hand fight! At such a 
feat Apollo, who was following the 
action from a cloud, cannot refrain from 
a cry of admiration. He does more 
than that. He comes down to earth, 
and personally congratulates the author 
of this piece of ‘ Trojan’ heroism: 
‘This is the way,’ he tells him among 
other compliments, ‘ this is the way to 
reach to the stars. Sic itur ad astra!’ 
The bitterness that pervades the whole 
episode is infinite. Here one can almost 
feel the tremor of disgust, contempt and 
indignation that shook the poet. 

What shall we say of the other Tro- 
jans, as depicted by Virgil? They all 
are worthy of their chief and of his 
promising son. Let us throw a rapid 
glance at some of them. Here is Rhi- 
peus, ‘the most righteous of all Trojans,’ 
who receives with joy, and follows, the 
treacherous proposal of Coroebus to 
fight the Greeks disguised as Greeks. 
Here is Ilioneus, Aeneas’s spokesman, 
who, though knowing how his master 
returned hospitality, does not hesitate 
to repeat to King Latinus the same 
assurances he had already given to the 
unfortunate Dido. Here are Mnestheus, 
Sergestus and Serestus, from whom 
some of the greatest Roman families 


are descended, who ‘ joyfully’ comply 
with the orders of Aeneas to prepare in 
secret for a clandestine flight from Car- 
thage, and in the meantime to dissimu- 
late everything. Here is Nisus, who 
treacherously eliminates a competitor 
from a sporting contest in order to let 
his . . . friend get the palm of victory. 
Here is the wise and aged Aletes, who 
is deeply moved, weeps and thanks the 
Gods that such strong breasts are still 
to be found among the nation, when he 
hears Nisus and Euryalus offer to go 
and make a great slaughter of dead- 
drunk Rutuli. Here is Ismarus, an 
expert in the art of dipping into poison 
the heads of the arrows that are to 
serve in war. The enumeration could 
be prolonged. 

Virgil’s dislike, when he speaks of 
the Trojans, manifests itself in a number 
of ways. One of these is in the terms 
of the comparisons he has recourse to 
when he draws some similitude. The 
Italian warriors are lions, bulls, wolves, 
boars, eagles. As for the Trojans, they 
are compared only to hares, bleating 
lambs, and the like. 

In quite a number of passages the 
description of the enemy camps affords 
the poet the occasion of speaking of the 
fear that reigned among the Trojans, 
and of the measures of defence which it 
induced them to take. Never is any 
mention of fear made in relation with 
the Italian camp. 

We find the most striking contrast 
between the mode of fighting of the two 
enemy parties. The Italians are essen- 
tially loyal. Their blows are always 
straight. They never strike an enemy 
unawares. Fraud is unknown to them. 
Virgil’s defenders of their country’s in- 
dependence are an admirable set of chival- 
rous soldiers. The Trojans, on the con- 
trary, never hesitate to hit their enemies 
treacherously. Lateral blows, blows in 
the back, attacks on intoxicated people, 
all this is their normal way of conduct- 
ing warfare. Ambushes and similar 
tricks are, in the Aenetd, the exclusive 
prerogative of the Phrygians, and of 
the unworthy Italians who joined hands 
with them, fighting against the assertors 
of national independence. Nothing but 
honour and a lofty sense of duty inspire 
the Italians true to the national cause. 
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Few instances can be quoted when 
the latter are shown in a light that is 
not the best ; but a careful examination 
of the passage gives the clue to its 
correct interpretation. We find, for 
instance, in the tenth book, a number 
of Italian warriors who, after being 
wounded and disabled by Aeneas, start 
praying him not to despatch them. 
How can it be that soldiers, who were 
always depicted as proud and valiant, 
now beseech the victor for their lives? 
Leaving aside the consideration that 
a gravely wounded man is no more a 
soldier, and that he can without dis- 
honour ask his victor to spare him, we 
believe that the real object of Virgil 
was to give his readers a vivid picture 
of the fierceness of Aeneas, who con- 
stantly refused to have mercy on any- 
body, often using intemperate language 
against the dying men who prayed to 
him. In one case we even see him 
desecrating the dead body of an enemy 
who asked in vain to be spared by 
making it roll on the ground, probably 
with a kick. Even when his victims 
invoke the names of his deceased father 
and of his young son he remains in- 
tractable, and invariably slays them, 
often replying with harshness or sar- 
casm to their entreaties. 

The same spectacle as in the tenth 
book is repeated at the end of the poem, 
when Turnus, fallen on the ground, re- 
quests Aeneas to spare him. For a 
moment the Trojan seems disposed to 
grant the prayer of his defeated foe, 
when his eyes fall on the belt worn by 
Turnus, which had belonged to Pallas. 
‘Why!’ cries he fiercely, ‘thou askest 
me to spare thee while thou wearest the 
spoils of my own people? Behold! 
It is Pallas who kills thee, and sheds 
thy criminal blood!’ That belt had 
been won by Turnus in a loyal and 
regular fight, and according to the laws 
of war of antiquity he was the le- 
gitimate owner of the spoils of the enemy 
he had slain in single combat. To call 
criminal the blood of the wounded man 
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who lay at his feet and asked for mercy, 
and to adduce no other reason than 
that for refusing to grant his prayer, is 
the last act of brutality of Aeneas, which 
worthily crowns the long series of his 
‘heroic’ actions. 

The indulgent reader who has care- 
fully followed us to this point will, we 
hope, readily admit that there is nothing 
paradoxical, nothing extravagant, in 
this new theory about the real enens 
of Virgil. And yet, the elements cite 
by us in the present short study in 
support of it are but a small portion of 
the material that is to be found in the 
Aeneid. Our thesis is set forth, in full 
detail, in an extensive work which, we 
dare hope, may some day appear in 
print. 

However extraordinary it may appear 
that not less than a couple of millennia 
were required for the problem of Virgil 
to be brought before the general public, 
we confidently expect that, now this is 
done, it will elicit serious and dispas- 
sionate consideration. And, moreover, 
we trust that in due course these views 
will eventually prevail over the old 
traditional conception. 

This revolution in our outlook as to 
the real aims and purposes of the 
greatest poet of Western antiquity will 
also bear its teaching: a very grave one, 
of which our present generation is in 
particular need. It has often been re- 
peated that only in an atmosphere of 
liberty can the human mind progress 
and bring forth productions that may 
enrich our common spiritual patrimony. 
Conversely, inspiration dries up under 
rules of coercion and terror, and nothing 
really great then comes to light. The 
Aeneid seemed to be the only exception 
to that rule. The present theory 


demonstrates that such an exception is 
but an apparent one and that in fact 
Virgil’s poem is a passionate vindication 
of Liberty, and the most sublime hymn 
to spiritual and political Freedom ever 
FRANCESCO SFORZA. 


sung. 
Nicosia, Cyprus. 
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IT may not perhaps be inappropriate 
in this year of bimillenary celebrations 
to consider again the nature of Horace’s 
imitation of Greek authors, where this 
imitation is conscious. Moreover, the 
publication during the last twenty years 
of some important studies on the Ars 
Poetica, and the appearance of fresh 
evidence as to its nature,! have made 
some sort of a reconsideration advisable. 

The Ars Poetica must almost inevit- 
ably form the starting-point of this dis- 
cussion, as it has quite naturally been 
the custom to regard it as being partly 
a record of Horace’s methods of com- 
position, and any question of the extent 
of its originality must affect not only 
our knowledge of these methods, but 
also our views on the practical bearing 
of some of Horace’s precepts. 

There have been many avenues of 
approach to the study of this enigmatical 
work. There was the almost universal 
inclusion of it as a third epistle in the 
Second Book by the sixteenth-century 
editors. This disregarded quite explicit 
references in both Quintilian and Sue- 
tonius which show that Book II, as 
such, had not come into being by the 
time of the latter, and the former speaks 
of the ‘ Ars poetica’ and the ‘ Liber de 
arte poetica ’. 

In spite of the suggestions contained 
in these phrases, it could hardly be 
taken as an ‘art’ in the usually accepted 
meaning of the term. Regarded as a 
formal treatise on poetry it must appear 
both lop-sided and incomplete. Scali- 
ger’s exasperated description of it will 
be recalled—‘an art written without 
art’. 

In the middle of last century, when 
Homeric criticism had started the 
fashion of separating, transposing, and 
discovering lacunae, this poem had to 
submit to the process in due course. 
However, this period of criticism has 
left practically no trace in the editions 
of subsequent editors. One solitary 


1 Especially: C. Jensen, PAzlodemus tber 
die Gedichte, fiinftes Buch (1923); A. Rostagni, 
Arte Poetica di Orazio (1930); O. Immisch, 
Horazens Epistel tiber die Dichtkunst (1932)— 
to which I am indebted throughout. 
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HORACE’S DEBT TO GREEK LITERATURE. 


transposition, of lines 45 and 46, is 
sometimes found. 

Two other suggestions of much 
greater interest and probability must 
be mentioned. Nettleship? accepted the 
statement of the scholiast Porphyrio, 
which some of the earlier critics had 
seemed to ignore, that Horace was con- 
siderably indebted to a Greek writer, 
one Neoptolemus of Parium, whose 
works have not survived. Porphyrio 
also states that Horace borrowed ‘ non 
quidem omnia sed eminentissima’. 
Nettleship divided up the poem into 
statements and comments. The state- 
ments, consisting often of single lines 
or sentences, he supposed to be trans- 
lated quotations from the Greek original, 
the comments which followed each being 
Horace’s own. 

This arrangement is supported a 
the presence of several words whic 
are obviously translations of Greek 
technical terms; the scholiast, in fact, 
quotes several of the Greek equivalents. 
Yet in many places the distinction 
between statement and comment does 
not seem to be definitely established ; 
moreover a comparison with other pass- 
ages of Horace’s works where quotations 
from Greek authors are out of the 
question shows that this method is only 
one of Horace’s peculiarities of style. 
In Book I of the Epistles, for instance, a 
hypothetical sentence is most commonly 
introduced by a short statement, after 
which follow the comments, also in the 
form of statements. 

The other noteworthy attempt was 
the drawing of an analogy between the 
treatment of rhetoric and poetry. It 
was stressed quite justifiably that to 
the ancients poetry and rhetoric were 
sister arts, and suggested that the kind 
of treatment known to have been 
applied to the latter was applied to the 
former too, especially by those who 
had received the customary rhetorical 
training. From the internal evidence 
of his works there is little reason to 
doubt that Horace had studied this 
subject. Therefore Vahlen, Norden, 
and others divided the Ars Poetica into 


2 Journal of Philology, Vol. xii, No. 23. 
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sections, which corresponded with those 
established in the systematic treatises 
on rhetoric. Though by the use of 
some ingenuity this could be made 
mechanically possible, it could only 
really be done by using the words used 
to describe the various sections, such 
as ‘ordo’ and ‘dispositio’, in different 
senses from those that they bear in the 
rhetorical treatises. 

We have now to consider the new 
evidence which has become available. 
Archaeology has made a definite con- 
tribution towards the settlement of the 
problem. Among the papyrus frag- 
ments discovered in the Casa dei Papiri 
at Herculaneum were thirty-six treatises 
of Philodemus of Gadara. The house 
in which they were found evidently be- 
longed to an Epicurean family, and was 
identified by Comparetti? as that of the 
Pisones. This Philodemus is usually 
supposed to be the Greek philosopher 
described by Cicero in his speech 
against L. Piso, Caesar’s father-in-law, 
and is linked with the Epicurean Siro 
as one of those who ran schools in the 
neighbourhood of Naples. He has also 
been identified with the Socration of 
Catullus xlv. 

There is a single reference in Horace 
to Philodemus, in one of the earliest 
Satires,? and it is just possible that in 
his early Epicurean period Horace may 
have been an associate of Philodemus, 
as his friends Virgil, Varius, and Quin- 
tilius Varus seem to have been, if the 
evidence of the papyrus fragments is to 
be trusted. However, the most impor- 
tant point about Philodemus is that the 
fifth book of his treatise epi mountixys, 
which has been reconstructed by Pro- 
fessor C. Jensen, in a polemic directed 
against the teachers of various other 
philosophical schools, includes that 
Neoptolemus* from whom Horace is 
said by Porphyrio to have borrowed. 
From the very nature of the book one 
cannot expect a complete statement of 
the views of Neoptolemus, and the 
views quoted do not make it certain 
whether he wrote in prose or in verse. 


1 Some of his arguments were, however, 
demolished by Mommsen. 

3 Sat. I, 2, 121. 

* Though not all the letters of the name are 
legible, the restoration seems certain. 
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Further, in spite of the painstaking 
work of Jensen, the text is still frag- 
mentary, so that it is not impossible 
that another name or other names 
have disappeared, although a certain 
sense of harmony in the views in ques- 
tion suggests that this is not so. Still, 
it is with this degree of caution that 
one must approach the text itself. 

The function of a poet, according to 
Neoptolemus, is both to entertain his 
hearers and to profit and benefit them 
(mera THs Wuxyaywyias ... Tors aKov- 
ovtas wpereiv ypnoporoyeiv*). This 
is the same double purpose stated so 
clearly by Horace in his decision, 

omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.§ 


It is noteworthy that the word which 
Neoptolemus uses for ‘ entertainment’, 
Wuxaywyia, is bearing the same late 
meaning, of a special kind of appeal to 
the soul, which it possesses when it is 
used by Strabo in the well-known pas- 
sage® where he states that, according 
to Eratosthenes, the aim of every poet 
is to entertain, not to instruct. It may 
also be noticed that it has been trans- 
lated by Horace in ‘animum auditoris 
agunto’,” where ‘animum agere’, as an 
attempt to give a faithful reproduction of 
uxayoryeiv, bears a close resemblance 
to Cicero’s experimental translations® 
of compound words which are technical 
terms in Greek philosophy. As for 
what Neoptolemus means by ‘profit’, 
Philodemus complains that he does not 
define his terms. We are left to gather 
such meaning as we can from two of 
his statements, that Homer for the 
most part profits his readers, and that 
the writer who causes enjoyment, but 
not profit, has something of the charac- 
ter of a poet, but is not in touch with 
reality (rov réprrovra pév, ovK wpedodvTa 
mountixov pev elvar, Ta Tpdypata 
pun eidévar®), 

We discover that Neoptolemus uses 
a threefold division, rroinovs, moinua, and 
mowtns.  moinow covers the thought 
and subject of a poem, its arrange- 
ment, the action, and the character- 


* Col. XIII, 8. 5 A.P. 343 
1, % 3 ALP. 200. 
8 E.g. ‘praenotio’ for ND. |, 
17, 44. 
Col. I, 32. 
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drawing. oinua covers the form of 
the diction, and roinrns the character 
and conduct of the poet considered sub- 
jectively. When certain aspects only 
of rroinots and troinwa are compared, we 
find the terms t7ro@ears, ‘content’, and 
‘form’, sometimes used. Both 
these, when taken together, form téxvn, 
‘workmanship’, which is contrasted 
with poetical inspiration, the gift of 
nature, exactly as it is in Horace.! 
According to this scheme of classifica- 
tion, 7roinows and 7roinua are considered 
to be of equal importance, and capable 
of being ranged alongside rounrys. For 
instance, we are told that brevity and 
clarity (76 cuvrépws cai evapyas 
are the concern of the zroéinots, clarity 
and brevity—the change of order is 
perhaps not entirely without signifi- 
cance—concern the moinwa, and both 
alike concern the poet. 

A brief reference to the adAnOea of 
poems shows that Neoptolemus prob- 
ably held the view that things depicted 
in poems should be true, or close to the 
truth. The same point is made by 
Horace’s ‘sint proxima ueris’.2 In 
order to know the truth, the poet re- 
quires knowledge. He must have a full 
knowledge of the language he uses, 
and, in addition, a wide knowledge of 
the subjects with which he may have 
to deal. Among those mentioned are 
physics, geography, geometry, astro- 
nomy, and navigation. This prompts a 
question: did these subjects come with- 
in the range of Horace’s ‘ Socraticae 
chartae’?® 

The good poet must not be confused 
with the man who composes well ; some 


. writers have succeeded in saying mere 


rubbish well. Horace makes the same 
point in very similar words,‘ and also 
contrasts Choerilus, the bad poet who 
says only two or three things well, 
with Homer, who occasionally nods. 
Here then are several similarities of 
outlook between Neoptolemus and 
Horace, but this is the doctrine which 
Philodemus is for the most part de- 
nouncing, and in vigorous terms. His 
own point of view is also worth careful 
consideration. Philodemus denies that 


1 E.g. in A.P. 408. 
2 A.P. 338 ; see also 317. 
AP. 310 


319-322. 


the true aim of a poet is utilitarian. If 
poetry serves a useful purpose, it does 
not do so qua poetry, but for other 
reasons. He will not therefore allow 
any limitation of the content of poetry 
of the kind that Neoptolemus had sug- 
suggested when referring to the aA7Oeva 
of poems, as many things which are not 
only not true (wevdj) but even of a 
most mythical character (uvOwdécrata) 
have been related in a clear fashion by 
the poets. He rejects completely the 
classification toinua, 
on the grounds that content cannot 
really be considered apart from form, 
nor can the poet himself be placed on 
the same footing as his works. For 
instance, it is stupid to say that the 
poet’s mistakes are different from those 
which are found in the content and 
form of his poems. To Philodemus the 
relationship seems better expressed thus. 
The moijpata are pieces of work ac- 
complished, and the zroinots he calls 
‘webs’ (vga/), that is to say the frame- 
work around which the work grows. 
The poet is the possessor of a certain 
power, by virtue of which he is able to 
carry out the work. As a definite ex- 
ample, he claims that a long poem, such 
as the Iliad, if it is taken as a whole, 
may be called both zroinows and roinua, 
but the first thirty lines of it are woinua 
only. That is taking motnua in the 
sense of the brute material, as it were, 
with which zroinaois, the work of art, is 
constructed.°® 

It thus appears that Philodemus— 
and no doubt other members of the 
same philosophical school—heid views 
which are closer to modern aesthetic 
theories. Horace therefore, when he 
gives utterance to his views, is not 
expressing what indisputably held the 
field, nor what was actually the last 
word. Instead, it is now clear that in 
spite of his own early Epicurean con- 
nections, which must have brought 
him into touch with these doctrines, 
possibly even in spite of being acquainted 
with Philodemus himself, he deliberately 
turned his back upon them, and chose 
those which possessed a greater tradition 


5 l.e. accepting the distinction usually drawn 
by Greek grammarians that roinots is the whole 
of a long poem and roinua a part of it; see 
Marx on Lucilius IX, 338. 
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and which doubtless appealed more to 
his own instinctive fondness for the 
mean. In particular, as the aim of the 
poet, he accepts a compromise between 
the two extreme views, and holds that 
he should both instruct and entertain. 

This seems a safe conclusion, even if 
none of the supposed evidence about 
Neoptolemus be accepted. Nor should 
the caution previously advised prevent 
the acceptance of the division troinos, 
moinua, as a definite fact—by 
whatever school of thought it was used. 
Its importance is that it does provide a 
really workable scheme for the Ars 
Poetica.1 With this threefold division, 
much that seems strange in Horace’s 
poem is explained. First of all, where 
the distinctions drawn are of such a 
flimsy nature, it is probable that some 
subjects concern more than one of the 
categories. In that event, if the account 
is to be complete, some mention must 
be made of such a subject in each of 
the categories to which it belongs. The 
repetitions in the Ars Poetica have long 
been a matter of comment, and would 
be explained under these conditions. 
Such a subject is brevity, which has 
already been considered in connection 
with Neoptolemus. In Horace this is 
mentioned under the headings of both 
and 

Another occurrence, to be expected 
when topics belonging to such an ex- 
tensive subject as poetry are grouped 
under three main headings, is that the 
interconnection of these topics may 
not be very great. The miscellaneous 
nature of the Ars Poetica has always 
been noticed. On the one hand, there 
are sentiments and pieces of advice 
which sound like Horace’s own. This 
includes the references to Roman litera- 
ture, and also the results of experience 
in the actual composition of poems. 
On the other hand, many of the topics 
are obviously Greek.4 The discussion 


1 Rostagni and Immisch do indeed differ as 
to the point of division between soinois and 
moinua. Rostagni assigns 1-41 to moinois, Im- 
misch 1-152. The division between moinua and 
mowntns is quite clear, and both start this section 


with 295. 
AP. 26. $33. 


* E.g. the portrayal of the differences between 
= kinds of Greeks and barbarians: 4.P. 
118. 
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of stage music must be taken from a 
Greek source, as it is hardly credible 
that this was a vital issue in Horace’s 
own day. Other passages, notably 
vv. 73-85, on the use of kinds of metre, 
and vv. 275-280, on the development of 
stage technique, seem to be derived 
from the treatises or the synopses com- 
piled by Alexandrian scholars. Certain 
matters, such as the division of plays 
into five acts, can definitely be traced 
to this source. Considering the wide 
range of matters discussed, it is really 
remarkable how well they are fitted 
together. It is Horace’s artistry which 
conceals to a large extent the frame- 
work, and files away the unevenness 
of the joints. The orators were ex- 
pressly instructed to do this.® 

There is little evidence for the date of 
Neoptolemus, nor can we tell to what 
extent the views assigned to him were 
original. The threefold classification 
evidently belongs to the great age of 
Alexandrian criticism. It is akin to 
that regimentation of poets and poetry 
into genres which was developed during 
this period, and which Horace accepts. 
Attached to each genre was a set of con- 
ventions, the ‘lex operis’,° which the 
orthodox observed. 

Just as the teachers of rhetoric had 
described what is right and fitting for 
the orator, To and 
so in Horace the same feeling recurs 
with frequency, and gives to the Ars 
Poetica what Professor Saintsbury called 
‘the singular spirit of routine’. 

Even a casual glance will show the 
frequency with which these phrases are 
used: y. 25 recti, 58 licuit, 86 descriptas 
seruare uices operumque colores, 92 
decenter, 106 decent, 129 and 140 
rectius, 308 quid deceat, 309 scribendi 
recte, 319 morata recte. 

There is also the important question 
of the prominent part played by the 
drama in the Ars Poetica. Views have 
been held as widely divergent as that 
Rome was now witnessing, or about to 
witness, a great dramatic revival, and, 
on the contrary, that the poem is a 
satire on the deplorable state of the 
Roman drama. The fact that Quintilian 


5 Cicero, De Oratore, Il, 177. 
AP: 135. 
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mentions with approval the Thyestes 
of Varius, and Ovid’s Medea, which 
both belong to this period, shows that 
some good work was being produced, 
but not even two swallows make a 
summer. The most satisfactory explana- 
tion is that this feature too Horace took 
over from his Alexandrian authorities. 
There is not sufficient proof in the text 
of the Ars Poetica to show that Horace 
had himself read Aristotle’s Poetics, 
although it is not really safe to argue 
from his silence. Yet he must have 
received the gist of Aristotle’s teach- 
ing, which had been handed down by 
Aristotle’s successors of all schools. 
The authority of Aristotle was strong 
enough to preserve the general form of 
this, in spite of modifications in detail 
due to Alexandrian research, and in 
spite of changed circumstances in litera- 
ture. In Aristotle’s own day there were 
historical reasons for the prominence 
of drama. The heyday of Athenian 
tragedy was still clear in the memory. 
The retention by later writers of drama 
as the type of poetry par excellence, 
when other branches of literature were 
flourishing, and drama neglected, may 
possibly have been due to a belief that 
drama was the ideal form because it 
included all other forms of poetical 
composition. 

The suggestion that here too Horace 
is borrowing from the Greeks is con- 
firmed by the mention of satyr-plays. 
To those who divided poetry into 
genres, satyr-plays appeared to be the 
middle type, between tragedy and 
comedy. In this they seem to have 
been nearer the truth than Aristotle. 
If therefore the drama was to be dis- 
cussed at any length, the satyr-plays 
would find a place alongside tragedy 
and comedy. There is no evidence that 
this kind of performance ever had any 
vogue at Rome. Professor A. Y. Camp- 
bell claims? that Horace is recommend- 
ing this drama for trial at Rome. In 
that case the reference to 

spectator functusque sacris et potus et exlex*® 


would be somewhat unfortunate. Surely 
the tone of the whole passage and the 
adding of precaution to precaution show 


1 Horace: a New Interpretation, p. 246. 
3 224. 


that Horace is somewhat nervous about 
this form of drama. The satyrs, as he 
reads of them, are too ‘proterui’ for a 
Roman audience, and should the per- 
formance ever be attempted, only a 
strictly: modified version can be pre- 
sented to the ‘ celsi Ramnes’. 

Since therefore Horace was compos- 
ing a work of the traditional Greek 
pattern, to the degree and in the direc- 
tions already discussed, its value as a 
practical textbook is somewhat altered, 
especially as some of the conditions had 
ceased to exist in Greece itself between 
the time of Aristotle and Neoptolemus, 
while account must be taken of the 
difference of circumstances in Greece 
and at Rome. One must not therefore 
take too seriously any discrepancies 
between the advice given here and his 
own practice. If drama is emphasized 
merely because it is the traditional type 
of poetry par excellence, a distinction 
must be drawn between the general 
principles of poetical composition which 
Horace accepted and the details inci- 
dental to drama only; in which details 
he may not have been greatly interested. 
Therefore, in relating the Ars Poetica 
to Horace’s other works, the precepts 
should be taken as generally applicable 
except where they occur within a defi- 
nitely technical or historical passage. 
In the past, owing to uncertainty as to 
the extent to which Horace has drawn 
upon Greek sources, the tendency has 
been to quote too freely passages de- 
tached from their context. Thus the 


words 
uos exemplaria Graeca 


nocturna uersate manu, uersate diurna,? 
which have sometimes been quoted with 
quite general meaning, are found in the 
middle of a passage on the metrical skill 
of Roman dramatists, and have refer- 
ence to one specific point, the technical 
excellence of the Greeks in the handling 
of metre, by contrast with the ‘ breves 
breviantes’ and other usages of Plautus. 
The context makes this plain. It does 
not refer to poetry in general, or even 
to tragedy in general. In fact, shortly 
afterwards‘ he praises those Romans 
who have ventured to abandon Greek 
subjects, and to utilize their own history. 


8 4.P. 268. 4 ALP. 286. 
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One essential matter, bound up with 
the connection between the Ars Poetica 
and Horace’s other work, has not so 
far been mentioned. The estimate of 
the extent of Horace’s originality in the 
Ars Poetica is involved with the vexed 
question of its date. The less this 
originality is shown to be, the less 
becomes the likelihood that the view of 
the older editors is correct, who, believing 
it to be among the latest of Horace’s 
works, if not the very last, assigned it 
to 10-8 B.c. Its unusual form was even 
thought to be due to its being incom- 
plete or not fully revised. The new 
estimate does, however, suit quite well 
Reenen’s! dating of it, as written about 
20B.c. The chief reasons for this dating 
are so well known that they need not be 
repeated here. The belief that the Ars 
Poetica was written about the same time 
as the First Book of the Epistles is 
confirmed by many similarities* of tone 
and subject, such as the references to 
Homer, including paraphrases in both 
of the opening lines of the Odyssey. 
The most important passage to be con- 
sidered in this connection is the auto- 
biographical opening of the first epistle 
of the book, especially lines 10-12 : 
nunc itaque et uersus et cetera ludicra pono ; 
quid uerum atque decens curo et rogo et omnis 

in hoc sum: 
condo et compono quae mox depromere possim. 
We have then a definite reference to 
a period when Horace had ceased to 
write odes (uersus), and was absorbed 
in study. The mention of Aristippus® 
shows clearly, what we should in any 
case have imagined, that his authorities 
were Greek. Because of the passage 
which follows the one quoted, these 
three lines have usually been taken as 
referring to philosophical teaching, in 
the ordinary sense of the term. Yet, 
from the time of the Sophists onwards, 
philosophers had been interested in 
literary criticism, and the later schools 
accepted it as part of their field. Enough 
has already been said about Neopto- 
lemus and Philodemus to show that 
each school had its characteristic liter- 


1 Supported by Michaelis and Nettleship. 
2 These seem to be overlooked by Professor 
efferson Elmore, who assigns it to 28 or 27 B.C. 
in Classical Philology XXX, p. 1. 
3 Ep. I, 1, 18. 


ary doctrines, as it had its physical and 
ethical theories. In the light of what 
has been already said, could any better 
summary of the Ars Poetica be given 
than ‘ quid uerum atque decens’? 

The manner in which Horace speaks 
of himself and his achievements in lyric 
poetry shows the same spirit of clas- 
sification as is understood in the Ars 
Poetica. It is similar to the classifica- 
tion of writers given in Quintilian’s 
Tenth Book, and seems to be based 
largely on metre. A passage‘ in the 
Ars Poetica already mentioned gives the 
relationship expected between metre and 
subject matter. It will be remembered 
that Quintilian draws a distinction be- 
tween Horace and Catullus, because, 
whereas the latter was a writer of simple 
iambi, Horace was a writer of iambi 
with the short line, the epodos, inter- 
vening. To each genre was attached 
the name of its evper7/s, the inventor, 
or the poet who first gained distinction 
in that mode. Among Latin writers 
the same claim is made by those who 
first used the mode in Latin literature. 
Horace himself claims to be in Latin 
literature the eéperys of Parian iambics,® 
in the Epodes, and of Aeolian song,® in 
the Odes. In the latter case, the two 
Sapphic poems of Catullus are disre- 
garded. The second ode of the Fourth 
Book seems to show that he had con- 
templated the possibilities of becoming 
the Roman Pindar, but had wisely re- 
cognized that the task was beyond 
him, and, following his own precept,’ 
shouldered the load he could carry. 
When in reminiscent mood, in Epistles 
II, 2,8 he mentions another genre in 
which he had written, that of ‘ Bionei 
sermones’, 

The charge sometimes brought, that 
Horace was contemptuous of the efforts 
of Catullus, seems to be largely due to 
a misinterpretation of the passage in 
the Satires®? where Catullus is men- 
tioned by name. There the person 
who is being ridiculed is the ‘ ape-like’ 
Demetrius. The genres in which they 
wrote were almost completely different 
—a fact of much more weight to Horace 


4 A.P. 73 seq: 5 Ep. I, 19, 23. 
8 Od. III, 30, 13, and Zp. I, 19, 32. 
TAP. 3B. v. 60. ® Sat. I, 10, 19. 
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himself than to us. The contrast 
between the Alexandrian models of 
Catullus and the older models of 
Horace has also been too heavily drawn. 
Horace’s interest in Alexandrian literary 
theory has already been described, and 
he is not averse to employing on occa- 
sions both subjects and phraseology 
from writers such as Theocritus and 
Callimachus. Besides their differences 
in character, their differences of en- 
vironment supply several good reasons 
for the choice of genres by the two 
poets. The political situation at Rome 
under Augustus closed a certain number 
of careers, with the result that greater 
attention was paid to literature. More- 
over, when literature became linked 
with state policy, a demand for worthy 
models was made which the Alexan- 
drian types were not wide enough to 
supply. It is probable that Horace’s 
stay in Athens had specially qualified 
him to know where to find the right 
models. He was there when Athens 
was just taking the lead in higher edu- 
cation from Alexandria and Rhodes. 
It is not impossible that in this city, 
which had been rather outside the main 
stream of literary criticism and eru- 
dition during the last two centuries, the 
vestiges of the old traditions had not 
been ousted to the same extent by the 
approved style of the newer masters. 

Itis sometimes suggested that Horace, 
as a good Caesarian, could have had 
little sympathy with Catullus, a writer of 
anti-Caesarian poems. This should not 
be too heavily stressed. If the stories 
about Livy are true, he was allowed a 
great amount of freedom in a far 
more controversial subject. Moreover 
Horace’s transition from being an ardent 
republican to being an agent of the 
princeps seems to have been a gradual 
one. 

In the use of his models, Horace does 
not, so far as we know, translate whole 
poerns, as Catullus translated? Sappho’s 
poem. His own advice? on this ques- 
tion is: 
nec uerbo uerbum curabis reddere fidus 


interpres, nec desilies imitator in artum, ; 
unde pedem proferre pudor uetet aut operis lex. 


These words are probably intended 


2 Cat. li. 


AP. 133835. 


to be of quite general application ; the 
passage in which they stand starts by 
referring to tragedy, and at the close, 
without any obvious break, is speaking 
of epic. Horace’s favourite method of 
utilizing: Greek originals appears to 
consist of starting a poem with a line 
or two of translation, forming as it 
were a text, and then adding a Roman 
setting. Examples of this are to be 
seen in Odes, I, 18 and 37. In each 
case the opening words are borrowed 
from Alcaeus, with whose general out- 
look Horace can have had little sym- 
pathy. 

The advice just quoted does not evi- 
dently apply to single words and phrases; 
‘uerbo uerbum reddere’ would be a 
just description of his method of taking 
over several Greek compound epithets, 
such as apespayns, which he renders by 
‘ bello furiosa ’,3 and woAv@vupos, which 
becomes ‘multi nominis’.4 Further, 
he claims for his generation the privilege 
formerly conceded of taking over actual 
Greek words, provided they are ‘ parce 
detorta’® Several grammatical and 
syntactical usages also are ascribed 
usually to this kind of imitation. 

Most of the Greek lyric writers seem 
to have been imitated by Horace in the 
Odes, and no doubt, if a larger portion 
of their works had survived, the sources 
of many more themes would be identi- 
fied. Such was Horace’s familiarity 
with Greek literature that he had 
almost decided himself to write poems 
in Greek, had not Quirinus—or his 
common sense—dissuaded him.® 

Whereas in the Odes we are consider- 
ing a case of imitation direct of the 
Greek authors, in the Satires the posi- 
tion is complicated by the intermediary 
position of Lucilius, to whom Horace 
states hisindebtedness. The fragment- 
ary state of the text of Lucilius makes 
it practically impossible to draw any 
certain conclusions. As we have seen, 
Horace connects himself with the ‘ sale 
nigro’ of Bion the Borysthenite, and 
certain passages preserved by Stobaeus 
and other collectors show a similarity 
to parts of Horace’s Satires. Besides 
Bion, who is supposed to have lived in 


4 Od. Ul, 9, 7. 


3 
Od. II, 16, 5- ® Sat. 1, 10, 3I. 
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the first half of the third century B.c., 
some scanty remnants of the work of 
Teles, who lived about 250 B.c., resemble 
parts of the Satives. Whether Horace 
used these authors independently of 
Lucilius we cannot tell, but in any case 
the diatribe of writers such as Bion 
appears to have been the model for the 
Satire form. Not that Horace admits 
the connection in the Satives. On the 
contrary, he mentions the Old Comedy 
as the source from which Lucilius drew 
his inspiration.! The phraseology used 
seems to mean that direct imitation is 
intended; more seems to be implied 
than that the subjects were the same, 
and that they were handled in the same 
direct manner, by outspoken personal 
criticism. Where Horace speaks of 
comedy, it is normally the New Comedy 
(or Latin Comedy) that ismeant. The 
comic characters mentioned in the Ars 
Poetica are from the New Comedy ; the 
Old Comedy is mentioned only in a 

assage of a historical nature, where it 
is described as the successor of tragedy.” 

In the Epistles, the letter form takes 
the place of the kind of dialogue form 
employed in the Satives. This was 
another of the recognized forms of 
philosophical exposition among the 
Greeks. It was used by Aristotle and 
his successors, and played a prominent 
part in Epicurean teaching. There is 
not sufficient evidence to show whether 
it was used by the Greeks for the teach- 
ing of literary criticism, as well as 
purely philosophical subjects, or to 
explain the form in which the Ars 
Poetica is cast. 


1 Sat. I, 4, 1 seq. 2 AP, 281. 
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the treatise On the Sublime likens the 
study of the works of others to the 
vapour which inspired the Pythian 


prophetess. Horace is much of the § 
same mind. While new phraseology® 4% 


may be used, and new words,‘ with 


restraint, in important matters such as 4 
character-drawing® and the choice of 


plot tradition must be followed. The 
well-known stories will supply a theme® 
in tragedy or epic, although the beaten 
track must not be too closely followed.” 

The ancients in general considered 
that, so far from a poet being better for 
originality of subject matter, usually 
imitation led to the display of greater 
creative skill. 

Finally, there is in Horace some of 
the same nationalistic spirit which is 
found in the introductions to Cicero’s 
philosophical works. Just as Cicero 
believed that most of the subjects 
treated in Greek could be handled 
equally well in Latin, so Horace felt 
that his countrymen were in many 
spheres of writing as fully endowed with 
talent as the Greeks, if only they would 
use their talent well. Study of Greek 
methods would show how they could be 
equalle’ in their own fields. 

W. K. SMITH. 

University of Edinburgh. 


3 4.P. 47. AP. 52. 
5 A.P. 86 and 119 seq. 
8 A.P. 129 seq. 1 AP. 13% 
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imitation of other works may be carried 9 
out, Horace does not make clear. Per- J 
haps he felt unable to state a general J 
rule, except in the case of literal trans- 9 
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